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Now how far, if at all, these remarks apply to Professor Russell 
I shall only be able to determine when he answers my questions. I 
do not know whether he believes in choices. I do not know whether 
he likes being a skeptic, or even how seriously he is one. I do not 
know how he understands skepticism, or how dogmatically he holds 
it. I do not know whether he deems it insufficient for pragmatism 
to prove itself true according to its own understanding of truth, 
or insists that it must do so in some sense of which he alone possesses 
the secret. I do not know why he prescribes these strange condi- 
tions. I do not know why it should vex him to think that in the 
end 'truth' and satisfaction may depend upon the human attitude 
and point of view, or astonish him to discover that if men choose 
to speak different languages they can not possibly understand each 
other and had much better stop quarreling. But it distresses me 
to notice how prone philosophers of the rationalist persuasion are 
becoming to declare that reasoning is vain.* Professor Russell 's con- 
clusion about the pragmatic heresy seems to be almost verbally 
identical with Mr. Joachim's about the realist heresy. Both admit 
that the views which they (nevertheless) attack are not internally 
refutable; both, after firing away their ammunition, prohibit their 
opponents from arguing with them. If this be skepticism, it is 
skepticism which has been carried to the length of doubting its own 
ability to defend its position. But one gets a feeling that it may 
be only disconcerted dogmatism in disguise, resenting its inability 
to extort the assent of all minds by the might of a 'reason' which 
it has wofully misconstrued. For the present, however, it will prob- 
ably suffice to call upon the recording cherub, who smiles aloft at the 
contentions of philosophers, to take note of the fact that Professor 
Russell 'declines to take' a remedy, which he judges to be worse 
than his disease, a priori and without trial. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

Corpus Christi Coixege, Oxford. 



A LAST WORD TO DR. SCHILLER 

DR. SCHILLER has made what seems to me a very surprising 
discovery, namely, that in my second article in reply to his 
criticism I have widely departed from my original position, that my 
supposed man's idea was true for no other reason than that it agreed 
with his environment. 

According to Dr. Schiller's interpretation of my statements in 
«Cf. Mr. Bertrand Russell in Mind, Vol. XV., pp. 532-3. 
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my second article, I admit that only in part is the truth of an idea 
determined by objective conditions; that in part the truth of an idea 
is determined by the subject. 

Now, I must confess that to extort such a meaning from my 
language is a feat of exegesis rarely seen, even in the field of philo- 
sophical criticism. Now, what are the facts? In my first article, 
my contention was that the lost man 's solution of his practical prob- 
lem depended upon his idea of the environmental conditions in 
which he was at the time, and that this man's idea was true for no 
other reason than its agreement with these objective conditions. 

In replying to Dr. Schiller's objections, I allowed him to put in 
the place of what he had called a 'babe in the woods' any sort of 
man he desired; and I maintained that, whatever practical problem 
this man might have presented to him, that problem could be solved 
only on the same condition on which the solution of the problem I 
had supposed was solved, namely, the agreement of the man's idea 
with objective conditions, which, of course, this man's purpose did 
not constitute or determine. I availed myself of my critic's admis- 
sion that some part of the total reality of the given situation was not 
determined by this man's purpose or idea; and my contention was 
that it was just this part of the total reality which determined which 
idea should be true and, because true, be able to lead into the de- 
sirable experiences of safety, shelter and satisfaction of hunger. 

Now, how my critic can manage to make out of these statements 
a substantial abandonment of my original position is, I confess, be- 
yond my comprehension. 

My critic charges me with an ambiguity in the use of the term 
'determined,' in that I decline to say whether I mean fully or only 
partially determined. 

I had said in my original article that the traveler's idea of his 
environment was true for no other reason than that he thought this 
environment as it in fact was when thought. I had supposed it was 
unnecessary to add that the environment fully determined the truth 
of his idea. However, to set my critic's mind at rest on that point, 
I will say that the truth of an idea is fully or wholly determined by 
its agreement with reality. 

Dr. Schiller's attempt to escape from the logical consequence of 
his pragmatic meaning of 'being lost' is, I think, hardly a success. 
He will mean by being lost, 'the man feels lost.' Pray, what does 
this mean? Does it mean (1) that he is simply aware or imme- 
diately knows that he is lost ? In that case, the being lost remains as 
objective a fact as it was before. (2) Does he mean the man feels 
in a certain way about the fact of his being lost, that this fact gives 
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him apprehension, fear, distress of mind, etc.? In that case, the 
being lost and the emotions excited by this fact are quite distinct 
things; and being lost is no merely subjective fact. (3) Does Dr. 
Schiller mean that the man feels his impotence, his physical inability 
to get out of the situation— to shelter, or food, or home? Appar- 
ently this is Dr. Schiller's meaning, for he proceeds to exhibit me as 
a lost man in my self-digged pit, with a broken back and with a map 
of the forest in my hands, and yet a lost man, both to myself and to 
my friends; and lost for no other reason than that, owing to my 
damaged anatomy, I can not get out of that pit. Let me suppose 
that Dr. Schiller should go into London some day, and be taken ill 
and be conveyed to a hospital ; let me suppose that he knows London 
as well as I do my little town among the Berkshire hills, that he 
knows the way to his home while in the hospital; that his friends 
likewise know where he is; would Dr. Schiller think he had truth- 
fully described his situation by saying he was lost in the city of 
London ? 

My critic objects that I have failed to recognize what he regards 
as ' a vital distinction, ' namely, that between the truth, or the truth- 
claim, of an idea and the validated truth-claim, or the truth after it 
is validated. Now, I admit that I have not recognized the sort of 
distinction he tries to establish, and for the reason that no such dis- 
tinction can be made out by a consistent pragmatist. For the intel- 
lectualistie meaning of truth, there are two distinctions which are 
both significant and important, (a) The distinction between the fact 
that a given idea is true and our certainty, or knowledge, of this fact. 
(b) The distinction between the truth of an idea and a verifying 
process by means of which the knowledge of this truth is attained. 
Now, my contention is that pragmatism can make no 'vital' or sig- 
nificant distinction between the truth of an idea and its verification. 
For consistent pragmatism the verity of an idea is its verification. 
The pragmatist 's truth is a thing that is made, and the only distinc- 
tion that can be admitted is that between the beginning of this 
process of truth-making and the completion of the same process, be- 
tween an idea's being potentially true and its being actually true. 

In concluding this last word to Dr. Schiller, I will, as briefly as 
possible, answer what are, in effect, questions put to me. 

1. Do I believe in choices? I certainly do so believe, and I be- 
lieve that they take place between genuine alternatives. 

2. Do I like being a skeptic, and how serious am I in my skepti- 
cism? "Well, I sometimes wish I could be as certain of some things 
as some of my pragmatist friends appear to be; but, on the whole, 
I am reconciled to our human ignorance and absence of theoretic 
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certainty touching matters of most momentous import to our lives. 
I am willing to remain theoretically uncertain and to make the 
venture of faith, and to wait the issue of that venture. 

3. Do I know what skepticism means? I am by no means sure 
that I know what Dr. Schiller means by skepticism, but I think I can 
tell what the philosophic doubt about which I have written some- 
what means. To me this doubt means a state of mind in which, 
because of the absence of logically compelling evidence, one can con- 
ceive a given subject-matter otherwise than for practical reasons he 
does choose to think it. I mean that, in reference to some matters, 
one can doubt what one is willing to treat as true or fact. 

4. Do I deem it insufficient for pragmatism to prove itself true 
according to its own understanding of truth? I do not see how a 
pragmatist can reasonably undertake to convince any one by reason- 
ing that his doctrine is true. He can only exhort others to become 
pragmatists in some other way than by reasoning oneself into the 
acceptance of his truth. 

The pragmatist has so changed the meaning of the terms truth, 
true, verification, etc., that there can be no such thing as obeying his 
invitation to the intellectualist, ' Come, let us reason together. ' 

John E. Russell-. 
Williams College. 



ULTIMA RATIO? 



TT appears from Professor Russell's last reply (1) that the am- 
-*- biguity of language has once more defeated a sincere attempt 
of philosophers to understand each other. It certainly appeared to 
me that when Professor Russell declared (in Vol. III., p. 601) that 
an idea was true 'for no other reason' than that it agreed with an 
independently given reality, he meant to assert that nothing else 
mattered, and utterly to deny that human attitudes and ways of 
taking a situation had any bearing upon its 'truth.' Whereupon I 
ventured to point out that even in extreme cases such human atti- 
tudes did affect the description called 'true.' In Vol. IV., No. 9, how- 
ever, Professor Russell clearly seemed to assert only that its relation 
to 'independent' reality was his sole reason for calling the operative 
idea 'true,' leaving it in doubt whether or not he denied the influ- 
ence of the human attitude upon the description of a situation. To 
convey this latter meaning to my mind, he should have stressed the 
'true' in his original statement. Had he done this, I should promptly 
have inquired (as I do now) whether he denied the relevance of the 



